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that the origin of the division of Iliad and Odyssey into twenty-four 
books is unknown; in § 713 the division is positively attributed to Zenod- 
otus, no authorities being given. The former statement is the safer, 
since virb iw ypa,/iLfia.Tu«Sv t<uv wept ' ' Apiarap-^ov (Ps. Plut. Vit. Horn. 4) is a 
loose expression for "grammarians," and Eustathius (II., p. 5) says that 
'Ap«rrapx°s "at /jlct ueivov(!) Zt)v68oto<; made the division, which leaves us 
still in doubt. In § 580 we read the incorrect statement that wives were 
present at their husbands' meals and thus might meet his friends. The 
facts are correctly given in § 610 by another contributor. The editor 
should have corrected another slip in § 580, where we read that the story 
of Panthea is told in the Anabasis ; read Cyropaedeia. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to carp at inconsistencies in spelling, since 
we have no standard in English. When, however, the editor tells us in 
the preface that Greek words like Nike and Pentekostys are usually 
transliterated, we wonder why he himself, in his excellent chapter on 
constitutions, should write (p. 372) the forms Babyea and Cnaceion. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss at length all of the matters 
which a careful reading of this book suggests, but one may praise the 
illustrations, and wish for more; the different styles of temples, for 
example, should have been shown in diagrams. The type is clear, the 
paper is good, and the misprints, with the exception of wrongly placed 

acute accents, are happily infrequent. 

Charles Burton Gulick. 
Harvard University. 



Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte grosse Historiker von Rom: 
Eine quellenkritische Vorarbeit. Von E. Koenemann, 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1905. Pp. 136. M. 4.20. 

Kornemann's article was called forth by a work by Otto Schulz, 
entitled Leben des Kaisers Hadrian (Leipzig, Teubner, 1904). He pre- 
supposes knowledge of Schulz's book on the part of the reader. Both 
works deal with the sources and reliability of the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, particularly of the life of Hadrian, but cover in a more or less 
cursory manner all the lives down to and including Alexander Severus. 

In 1889 H. Dessau (Hermes XXIV [1879], pp. 337 ff.) had awakened 
new interest in the study of the S. H. A. by an investigation in which he 
aimed to prove that all these biographies were the work of a forger of the 
time of the emperor Theodosius. Mommsen (Hermes XXV [1880], pp. 
228 ff.) so far modified this view as to retain belief in the six authors, of 
the time of Diocletian-Constantine, named in the manuscript, while 
admitting that these biographies, united in a corpus about 330 a. d., suf- 
fered from the hand of a reviser of the time of Theodosius. This theory 
held its ground till 1901, when, with the works of F. Leo on Greek and 
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Koman biography, and especially of J. M. Heer, "Der historische Wert 
der Vita Commodi " (Philologus Suppl. IX, pp. 1-208), another advance 
was made. It now appeared that both the compiler and the Theodosian 
reviser introduced changes and falsifications into the lives, which origi- 
nated out of a combination of historical and biographical parts; the 
former valuable, the latter generally worthless. 

Schulz, in his Leipzig dissertation of 1903 and in the work above 
cited, extended these investigations to cover all the Lives, from Hadrian 
to Caracalla. Portions of the same valuable, chronologically arranged, 
historical work are found in all the Lives, but they are mutilated and 
enlarged by biographical insertions and additions. Marius Maximus 
was author of neither the chronological nor the biographical portion, but 
the citations from his work were introduced either by the compiler or, as 
Schulz believes, by the later reviser. Kornemann strengthens and builds 
further on this foundation, while condemning the more general work of 
Lecrivain (Ittudes sur Vhistoire Auguste, Paris, 1904). 

After this introduction we come to the main portion of Kornemann's 
investigations. Hadrian's birthplace is discussed on pp. 7-11. The state- 
ment of the Vita Hadr. 1. 3 that he was born at Home is shown to be 
inconsistent with immediately succeeding statements of the same Life. A 
correction of Romae to Italicae in Hispania would not only make the 
entire Life consistent on that point, but would bring it into accord with 
the remaining historical evidence. Kornemann seems justified in con- 
sidering the word Romae a change due to a later reviser. 

On pp. 11-21 the question whether Hadrian was adopted by Trajan is 
handled. This involves an analysis of the sources of chaps. 2-4. 7 of the 
Life. Kornemann first shows that the original chronological source has 
suffered much more from contamination and addition than Schulz had 
admitted. Omitting these additions, the remainder is then divided 
into two portions. One, showing the gradual growth of Trajan's favor 
for Hadrian until the adoption, is rightly traced through the chronologi- 
cal source back to the Autobiography of Hadrian. The other, ascribing 
Hadrian's accession to the favor of the empress Plotina, is consequently 
identified with the biographical source. So far we may follow Korne- 
mann with a fair degree of certainty, but his final decision to follow the 
biographical source and deny the adoption by Trajan is not so well 
established. The decision between varying reports of seemingly equal 
authority is seldom certain. 

In the third section, on Hadrian's first years of rule, Kornemann 
follows Schulz more closely, yet here also he is inclined to reject more 
as later forgery or interpolation. The fourth section deals with the travels 
of Hadrian. These chapters, 10-14. 8, belong to the chronological portion, 
as Schulz had noted, but Kornemann adds that the indebtedness is of 
very unequal extent. While defending against Schulz the authenticity 
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of a few sections, he finds on the whole the story of the travels a much 
thinned and interpolated extract from the Autobiography. His position 
here seems secure. The fifth section takes up the second half of Hadrian's 
life. Kornemann follows Schulz in ascribing most of this portion to the 
biographical source, only relatively unimportant changes being made. 

On p. 70 we come to the constructive portion of the author's work — 
the determination of the character, extent, and author of the anonymous 
historical source of the S. H. A. He collects from the earlier Lives many 
passages which show accurate historical information, carefulness of 
titular and technical references, but a marked poverty of expression, 
while other passages show just as decidedly the lack of these qualities. 
The first set must come from the anonymous historian, the second from 
a biographer. A comparison of similar statements in the different Lives 
still further determines the character of the anonymous history and 
shows that the extracts from it, made by the S. H. A. and especially by 
Spartianus, are accurate and even literal, though much abridged. 

The extent and date of this history are fixed by determining which is 
the latest Life to show its influence. In opposition to the original view 
that it belonged to the time of Septimius Severus, Schulz maintained its 
use in the Vita Caracallae, and Lecrivain also in the Vita Macrini. 
Kornemann goes still further, claiming the use of this source in the lives 
of Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus. The fact that practically the 
same result has been reached by an investigation, independently made, 
in the Life of Heliogabalus, by a graduate student working with me, 
supports the general accuracy of this position, though the use of the 
Anonymous in the Life of Alexander Severus is not very clearly defined. 

The best proof that the Anonymous lived and wrote in the time of 
Alexander Severus is found in the party character and tendency of the 
work, as Kornemann has set them forth. On pp. 94r-102 he has collected 
all the passages showing the attitude toward the senate — a stately array 
that must impress the reader. The tendency and spirit of a single author 
can be surely detected throughout. On pp. 103-12 follows an admirable 
portrayal of the friendliness of the Anonymous to the whole house of 
Severus, except to Heliogabalus, and of his freedom from hostility to all 
emperors except the worst. 

It is particularly in the portrayal of the senate, of the affairs of the 
city, and of the imperial policy, that the Anonymous is strong. To the 
provinces he pays less attention, and his knowledge seems meager except 
in regard to Egypt and the western provinces of Africa. Furthermore, 
the Anonymous was hardly friendly to the soldiery and failed in exact 
description of military operations. He was certainly not a soldier. It 
seems more likely that he was a senator, but I question whether we are 
ready to accept Kornemann's identification of him with Lollius Urbicus, 
cited only in the Vita Diadumeni 9. 2, where, however, it is not part of 
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an original historical excerpt, but, as Kornemann has noted, stands in a 
passage betraying the hand of a later reviser. If this be right, the pos- 
sibility of a certain identification of the Anonymous with Lollius becomes 
very dim, though the cleverness of Kornemann's exposition must be 
admitted. That Lollius Urbicus, senator, son of Hadrian's favored officer, 
from an African family, and already aged in the time of Alexander Seve- 
rus, could have written such a history as this, is easy to believe, 
but that he wrote this particular one we have no satisfactory proof. 

On the whole, however, Kornemann's work must be most highly 
praised and accepted as the foundation for future investigations in the 
Lives treated. He surpasses his predecessors in his freedom from pre- 
judice and his readiness to admit the possibility of a combination of 
sources as well as later revision, even in the shorter passages, which show 
the characteristics of this or that source. Careful analysis on this basis 
will, I believe, yield still further results. 

Henry A. Sanders. 

University op Michigan. 



The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Umpire. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. viii+154. $1 net. 

In these six lectures, delivered in the University of Chicago, Professor 
Mahaffy summarizes the results of twenty years' research. It is needless 
to say that he moves about with perfect mastery in this most difficult and 
most unsatisfactory, perhaps, of all great historical periods. The constant 
recurrence of his old-time bites noires, his high-Toryism and Homeric 
frankness, are more than atoned for by his charm of style and the noble 
and brilliant concluding lecture. 

Moreover, we fully accept his defense, set forth in 1896, of the use of 
modern analogy, and we may go farther and disclaim the need of any 
Olympic aloofness in the employment of modern parallels. But is it not 
just to require of the historian who trenches on current politics that he 
shall vindicate his claim to do so by showing something of the qualities 
of the high statesman? Professor Mahaffy is both too near and too far 
from his home-politics. 

Some grammatical slips and an Irish bull (p. 41) require correction, 
and on p. 55 something — perhaps a passage — appears to have dropped 
out before " Still more it lay." One finds it hard to account at this date 
for the extraordinary remark on p. 73: " The Greeks had long since laid 
aside the habit of consulting the wisdom of Egypt and the East, from 
which their civilization had once sprung." 

W. S. Milner. 

University College, Toronto. 



